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a iudge, his sentences were to be null; if an advocate, he must not be
permitted to plead in court; if a notary, his authentication was to be
invalid. Within the patrimony, the temporal goods of heretics were to
pass into the hands of the Church; without, they were to be at the
disposal of the (faithful) municipal authorities. These instructions Viterbo
disregarded. Not until Innocent came in person to the town in 1207 were
the principal perfecti and credentcs of the Viterbcse Cathari compelled to
leave the town, their goods confiscated, and their homes demolished. We
shall observe the importance of the issue in considering the 46th clause of
the Lateran Council's decrees.

But the inveterate problem was that of Southern France, which not even

St Bernard's eloquence had been able to move. The home of the Catharist

church was the county of Toulouse, the diocese of Carcassonne, and the

county of Foix, though throughout Languedoc the nobility had allowed

themselves to be won by Catharism, and many families openly practised

"adoration" of the perfecti.   In 1177 Raymond V of Toulouse had

lamented the impossibility of extirpating heresy from his domains: his son

Raymond VI favoured it openly. He was accompanied everywhere by two

perfecti so as not to die without receiving the connoltwu'ntiim.   This

example led to a general carelessness of, and often hostility to, the rights

of the Church. Heretics were allowed to preach in the villages and to act

as doctors; perfecti received legacies for the good of their Church.  The

lords of the south thrust Cathari superiors upon the convents in their gift,

and high dignitaries of the Catholic community either encouraged or did

not oppose the sect. Raymond de Roquefort, Bishop of Carcassonne,

secretly encouraged it; Raymond, Bishop of Toulouse, deposed in 120(5 on

grounds of simony, was suspected of the same offence, and the Archbishop

of Narbonne did not trouble himself about their activities. In Bcrcngar,

a natural son of Raymond Berengar, Count of Barcelona, we have a typical

southern ecclesiastic, of whom Innocent might justly complain that his

example corrupted the Church. This prelate, "the shadow of a great

name" (stwis magni nominis umbra\ as Innocent happily described him,

lived luxuriously quiescent in his abbey of Mont AragcSn, which he had failed

to surrender when made archbishop, never visiting his diocese, sometimes

not going to church for a fortnight at a time, refusing to fill the vacant

stalls in his chapter and dispensing with the awkward presence of an

archdeacon. The heretic might perhaps have smiled more bitterly at the

troubadour Folquet of Marseilles, the Genoese, who left his elegies and

indiscretions for the Cistercian habit and later the bishopric of Toulouse:

where, in the asid description of the author of the Chanson de la Crowade,

"there was lit such a fire that no water could ever extinguish it; for he

deprived more than five hundred thousand people, great and small, of life,

body, and soul. By the honesty I owe you, in deed and in word, he is more

like anti-Christ than a messenger of Rome." The figures are exaggerated,

the facts are not. In that environment paganism turned as quickly to